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Preface 


I 'began this paper with the simple idea of studying the 
lopment of two ideologies -- socialism and single tax -- 
in the colony's first fifteen years. I discovered, however, 
cooperative individualism and democracy had roots running 
deeply through the colony than either single tax or socialism. 

■ were consequently often times more difficult to detect. As 
esearch progressed, I came to the conclusion that single tax 
cooperative individualism were not synonomous, that cooperat 
! individualism was the broader, more.,inclusive, and less 
patic of the two. This made room for socialism to fit rather 
BLy into the picture. 

I have disagreed with the Alyeas on many of their inter- 
Ltions of these early years. Within the colony focus of 
rative individualism, socialism and single tax were compa- 
L. "Making good theories work" did not simply entail eliminat¬ 
es more socialist ventures of the colony. Finally, the colony 
s much and no more a single-tax experiment in 1908 as in 1894. 

[ have presented a@\ intellectual and philosophical summary 
Le colony in the first section of this paper. Then I focused 
i all of this was put into practice, in hopes of also sharing 
L tou, the reader, my process of discovery. Finally, I concluded 
> wider reflections on this period of colony development 

chose to put the poem and two quotations at the beginning 
i paper because I think they help set the stage of reform 



general, and 
I dope you 


Pairhope in particular, 
will enjoy what follows. 


Gary P. P. Carr 
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Nature gives enough 

For all; hut Man, with arrogant selfishness, 

Proud of his heaps, hoards up superfluous stores 
Robbed from his weaker fellows, starves the poor. 

Or gives to pity what he owes to Justice. 

— Southey 

(Appearing in Aug. 15, 1899 
^ edition of Fairhope Courier ) 
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We learn wisdom by our failures, 

and courage by our successes. 

— Prof. James Bellangee 

(Appearing in Nov. 30, 1906 
edition of Fairhope Courier ) 


Single-tax individualism ... expresses the best 
of Socialism and the best of Individualism. 

— Hamlin Garland 

(In letter to editor. Sept. 1, 1889 
edition of Fairhope Courier ) 









On April 9, 1908, the members of the Fairhope Single Tax 
Corporation officially voted to become a municipality. A few 
weeks later, an Alabama state judge finalized the process, and 
on May 30th, Fairhope elected its first mayor and town aldermen. 

In many respects, this was a turning point in Fairhope history. 

It marked an attempt to resolve much of the contravers^r which 
had too often characterized the colony's early years. It also 
marked, :.in;a sense, another beginning, to be filled with new 
expectations and new problems. Still, it was those first fifteen 
years that were all so important to- the long, continued existence 
Fairhope has known. During that early period, the members and 
residents struggled constantly — sometimes among themselves, 
other times united against an outside opposition — for an 
identity and a permanence. 

The colony had been founded on an ideal of cooperative 
individualism embodied in a more pragmatic economic and political 
theory, the single tax. Singletaxers and socialists alike were to 
have profound influence on the development of Fairhope, both as 
a reform experiment and as a colony/town. Cooperative individualism 
was a broad philosophy, under which was provided the opportunity 
for those two ideologies, considered opposites by many people 
both then and now, to be brought toeether and directed at 



democratic reform. The goal of the colonists was simple and 
straight-forward: to succeed, "to make good theories work." 

PHILOSOPHICAL FRAMEWORK 

Two philosophies had found a home with the establishment 
of the colony in 1894: the single tax and socialism. The former 
is based on individualism, the latter on cooperation. That differ¬ 
ence is notable. Supporters of these two ideologies could have 
easily locked horns in stagnant opposition, inhibiting colony 
growth and success. The Alyeas go so far as to assert that 

The two types of reform movements are so diametric 
cally opposed as to make it almost inexplicable that any 
planned community containing both groups could survive 
the inevitable conflict.1 

The Alyeas, however, overlook an important characteristic of 
both movements — open-ended theory that lends itself to broad 
and varying interpretations. The founders of Fairhope were aware 
of this. They found a harmonious overlapping of the two theories 
and proceeded to mold a middle-ground philosophy — cooperative 
individualism. Thus, "those whose primary interest was in the 
establishment of h co-operative or socialistic community" and 
■those who believed in individual freedom as an indispensable 
condition of equality of opportunity" could and did together 
build a colony. 2 

The late nineteenth century was characterized by many reform 
movements, and nearly all of these were concerned in one way or 
another with natural law and natural rights.3 Cooperative 



individualism as a philoSophy and Fairhope as a reform colony 
were no exceptions. E. B. Gaston, the colony's founder, had 
written a paper in the 1880s explaining cooperative individual¬ 
ism. Later, as editor of the Fairhope Colony paper, the Courier , 
he summarized the theory in a short article entitled "True 
Co-operative Individualism": 

Our motto is not "each for all and all for each" 
hut "everyone for himself - under the law of equal 
freedom". Not "from each according to his ability to 
each according to his needs", but "equal opportunities 
to all and to the laborer the "full product of his labor". 

The framers of the constitution of Fairhope Industrial 
Association have kept steadily in view two great laws of 
human nature and human rights:"All men seek to satisfy 
their desires with the least exertion" and "Every man has 
freedom to do all that he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man".4 

The issues were clearly presented as moral, ones. There were rights 
entitled to the individual, and rights entitled to the community. 
According to the colonists, the current political system allowed 
the individual to infringe upon the rights of the community. Most 
popular alternatives were socialistic and tended to allow the 
community to infringe upon the rights of the individual. Cooper¬ 
ative individualism tread a middle ground, "the proper ground", 
where the "'Law of Brotherhood of Love' has amended the immutable 
'law of the survival of the fittest'."5 People were called upon 
to put their best foot forward. Each man was his own free, indivi¬ 
dual self, but he was also one member of the human race, and he 
had a duty to his fellow man. Voluntary cooperation allowed 
people to fully retain their individual natures while at the 
same time sharing with and working with other individuals for 




the good of each person and the community as a whole. Voluntary 
cooperation was, in the minds of the Fairhope colonists, derived 
from natural law. With a theory founded on man's true nature, - 
there could certainly he high expectations for colony success. 
After all, as one observer put it: "Any settlement of these 
economic questions that does not depend on some natural law is 
worthless. Men cannot be governed in detail and by special 
enactment."® 

- E. B. Gaston, moreso than any other person, was responsible 
for founding Fairhope and molding its policies and principles. 

For him, cooperative individualism was the essence of the experi¬ 
ment. Before becoming involved with the single tax, Gaston had 
taken steps towards establishing a cooperative colony. As a part 
of this early initiative, he had written his paper oh cooperative 
individualism. Gaston, however, was aware of the problems faced by 
most of the contemporary socialist colonies, and their near consis¬ 
tent track-record for failure. While working to promote a colony, 
he met James Bellangee, an ardent singletaxer. Bellangee suggested 
a colony with a single-tax frame.? Both men recognized the value ; 
of knitting two, often extremist, political theories (socialism 
and single tax), into one closer to the mainstream contemporary 
political system. A letter later written to Gaston reflected this 
attitude. It noted that Fairhope had a better chance of survival 
than a typical socialist colony because it was "less in contrast 
with the present system", and that it was better able to withstand 
"outside pressure" because it was more individualistic.® 








>Gaston and Bellangee established the political and philoso¬ 
phical foundation of the colony. Single-tax theory became the 
political and economic expression of cooperative individualism. 
(The two, however, are not identical. Whereas single tax neces¬ 
sarily implies some form of cooperative individualism, the latter 
does not necessarily imply the former. Gaston had been a coopera¬ 
tive individualist first; Bellangee a singletaxer.) There was 1 
indeed a middle ground where the two theories, socialism and 
single tax, compatably overlapped. Briefly, single-tax theory 
states that all the earth is owned collectively by all people. 
(Neither air nor water are carved up, bought and sold, so why 
land?) Consequently, the only valid form of taxation is that of 
the land. A man's labor does not belong to the community, so it 
should not be taxed. Capital i3 a product of labor, and nor 
should it be taxed. Land, being the only one of the three factors 
of production (land, labor, capital) which is commonly owned, is 
the only one that can be Justifiably taxed by the community. 
Single-tax theory carried much of the same moral weight as cooper¬ 
ative individualism. It also warned of the evils coming from the 
increased number of "unlawful" monopolies in the economy.9 All 
men must be individually free but cooperatively minded. 

The single tax was thus open to a great deal of cooperative 
effort with respect to public policies and facilities. Fairhope's 
three founding principles, printed often in the Courier , reiter¬ 
ated this communal theme. They were: "land values are created by 
and consequently belong to the community; that which the 









individual produces belongs 


individual; voluntary co-oper¬ 


ation is the preferred plan of distribution." 11 - 1 The single tax, 
then, provided a more pragmatic structure in which moderate 
socialism could survive. People were not demoted to a level below 
the community, and at the same time unity of effort was stressed.. 

To be a good "Fairhoper" was presented as a relatively easy 
proposition.. 

To be a good Fairhoper you must not only not want 
anyone to get anything from you without giving you an 
equivalent, but you must not want to take anything from 
anyone else — or from the community — without giving 
an equivalent. 11 

In a like manner, the motto of the Fairhope Courier was self explan- 
itory. In it are elements of the single tax theory, cooperative 
individualism, and the moral importance of the reform experiment. 

That which Nature provides is the Common Property 
of all God's Children; that which the Individual creates 
belongs to the Individual: that which the Community creates 
belongs to-the Community. 1 2 

The high hopes and ideals embodied in men like Gaston and 
Bellangee were not theirs alone. Most average Colony members took 
pride in Fairhope's public philosophy. The founding Colonists 
tended mostly to be singletaxers. As the Colony established a firm 
footing, however, more and more settlers arrived to enjoy a_colony 
successfully built on voluntary cooperation. The founding of the 
Colony depended heavily on voluntary work — clearing land, buil- 
dins homes and roads. 1 3 This spirit remained with Fairhope through 
its first fifteen years, whether rebuilding a wharf, working on 
a water system, or constructing a public bath-house. 






Outsiders likewise took note of Fairhope's positive, produc¬ 
tive attitude towards work and cooperation. A typical letter 
might be like that of a Mr. Bostedo, a singletaxer who visited 
Fairhope in March, 1901. 

I hardly need mention the social advantages of the 
colony plan — they are self-evident. Unity of purpose makes 
life congenial. Voluntary brotherhood and co-operation, as 
distinguished from the compulsory co-operation of communism, 
in such a colony, must have a higher development than in the 
surrounding world. A healthy individualism and high ideals 
must flourish in such a colony, where the corrupting influ¬ 
ence -of special privileges does not exist. 14 

The congratulatory letters from visitors printed in the Courier 
far outweigh those of a less optimistic viewpoint. This cannot 
simply be attributed to selective printing on Gaston's part. He 
noted most visitors' arrivals and departures, and most of these 
left letters regarding their stay. A chance to refute a letter 
offensive to the colony was seldom passed up by the colony leader. 

"Making^ood theories work" became Fairhope's motto, and it 
was a goal taken seriously. Cooperative individualism, an optimis¬ 
tic philosophy, entailed an even more basic, American philosophy — 
one almost assumed by Fairhope's founders, and one which did not 
even come to be critically discussed or questioned until almost 
ten years after the colony's founding — democracy. It was incon¬ 
ceivable that any reform movement could succeed being based on any 
philosophy other than one entailing democracy. It had always been 
automatic that Fairhope would be a democratic colony. Democracy 
was an assumed part of natural law and human rights. 





to the community. Of course these rights have their cor¬ 
responding duties ... therefore, there are rights and duties 
which attach to the individual, as an individual and other 
rights and duties which attach to him as a member of the 
■ community. 

Self government implies that as to individual rights 
each individual shall govern himself in his own way, free 
from all gavernment inference; and that as to communal rights, 
each individual shall have a voice, and that the majority 
voice shall be taken as the corporate expression. 1 5 

Fairhope, however, was a democracy within another democratic sys¬ 
tem that it was largely rejecting. Although the democratic founda¬ 
tion helped to widen the harmonious area shared by socialists and 
singletaxers, it would later be the focus of a schism as questions 
of purpose and legality arose amidst varying interpretations of 
colony philosophy as-opposed to the national democratic, political 
system. 

The philosophical framework of the colony produced an atmos¬ 
phere open to the free and frequent exchange of ideas. The uninhi¬ 
bited continuance of this practice in turn reflected much of the 
ocess of the theoretical) meld,'achieved by the colony's founders, 
sn the nature of the single tax, and especially that of socialism, 

3 debated openly. 1 ® This openness of colony mind and spirit can 
also be seen in policy towards other reform colonies. The Courier . 

i "voice of Fairhope", kept up with most other social and politi¬ 
cal experiments: Ruskin, the Colorado Co-operative Colony, Arden, 
Topolobampo, and the Co-operative Brotherhood, to name a few. The 
paper also occasionally ran a column entitled "Among Other Colonies", 
tfhen the Ruskin Colony, a socialist utopian community founded in 
Tennessee, failed in 1901, for example, Gaston expressed colony 
sentiment in an article about Ruskin's history in the Courier . 






saying that 


Anyone who could follow the fortunes of this unhappy 
h“o C oSd1nde^?? lment Wlth ° Ut a heart ^ co IV 

Although Fairhope viewed most socialist colonies as inferior and 
doomed to failure, colony policy was favorable and encouraging. 

Not only were they fellow reform experiments, hut they also pro¬ 
vided an opportunity for Fairhopers to learn from the mistakes and 
failures of others. Such ventures failed because they were "too 
cooperative",18 because they promised too much and were inefficient,19 
and because "their Ggood theories? ran counter to natural laws'.'. 20 

In a way that typified mueh of the reform attitudes of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Fairhopers felt united 
with other reformers in an effort to improve upon the status, quo. 

This feeling of a common bond contributed much to Fairhope's inter¬ 
nal success as well as to its efforts to help other movements. A 
review on the brfSk The Cost of Competition in a 1906 edition of 
the Courier expressed this concern. 


, . in our opinion Cthe bookH is worthy of most care¬ 

ful study by every Single Taxer, Socialist, and lover of 
nis^country and kind. We hardly need say that we esteem -■ 

3 narrow who does not study Single Tax 


In January, 1907, Gaston even welcomed the support of an ardent 
anarchist who had just joined the single-tax movement. In a letter 
to Gaston, he explained his reasoning: "The Single Tax opens the 
door to the largest forward movement that the EhumanJ race is 
ready to take."22 




MAKING GOOD THEORIES WORK 


Cooperative individualism did in fact bring together the best 
of socialism and the best of single tax. Both ideologies were 
open-ended and there was a middle ground. Single-tax theory, as 
the colony's political and economic philosophy, was also based on 
democracy. This intellectual saccess of theory blending, however, 
did not always ensure acceptance at the public level — that of 
the average resident or lessee. 0nothe one hand, C. B. Hoffman, a 
friend of the colony who corresponded regularly, was correct in 
assessing that "Broadt^fSiSiig the Fairhope people are all 
socialists. At least they stand for the ideal brotherhood for 
which socialism strives."23 On the other hand, many Fairhopers 
looked down on socialism as a confining ideological doctrine 
based on forced cooperation. Socialism, often typically stated, 
was a form of slavery that "binds man to society".24 Thus, the 
seeds of inner conflict were present. To what extent they would 
grow would depend on how threatened people perceived the public 
philosophy to be.25 

The earliest problems that the felony face came from within 
the single-tax movement itself. The Alyeas are correct in stating 
that the difficulty of early Colony management was to both sell 
more memberships and entice more money, land, and support from 
singletaxers. To attract new members could lead away from those 
with a strict adherence to the single tax.26 T o j oin the £ olony 
was expensive — $200 dues plus $'5Q fbfthe merchant store. Although 
•.his amount did not have to be paid all at once, those perspective 








members who could afford such an investment were tempted to, and 
often did, but large tracts of land nearby (for most visitors:, in 
the area remarked about the ideal climate). This, however, was 
not the only problem faced in 1895. 

J. M. Springer, a well-known singletaxer, joined the colony 
in the summer of 1895. He then attempted, for all intents and 
purposes, to wrestle control of the colony from Gaston. Springer 
' constitution, and, having recently been elected the 
colony's first resident president, he attempted to have his own 
version pushed through council. Meanwhile, with the help of a 
persuaded council, he took control of the Courier and proceeded 

ise it as a tool to forward his personal cause. There was indeed 
i for private ambitions and political struggles within the open 
ideology of the single tax. Gaston, Bellangee* and C. L. Coleman 
rallied opposition, and with the help of some of Gaston's relatives, 
defeated Springer’^faction.by voting them out of power. They had 
. Springer's revisions (such as l owering membership cost 
from an already lowered 3100 to 325), would lead to an increased 
number 

tive individualism. By early 1896, 
the events of 1895 had been a personal triumph for E. B. Gaston. 

Pairhope faced another critical group of singletaxers in 189' 
The Single Tax Club of Chicago originally endorsed the Pairhope 
experiment.27 soon thereafter, however, they joined those single¬ 
taxers who felt that their supporters should be spread through 
every city, attempting reform everywhere, and should not be 


member s leas concerned with t he single tax and coope.-r-a-^^ ' 
colony was back to normal; 











collected in a small, "utopian" community, hidden away from the 
world. The Chicago Club had, within a few months of its original 
endorsement, begun to demand changes in colony policy and practice; 
financial assistance was then dependent on agreement to such 
changes. 28 The Slub feared the amount of socialism in Pairhope, 
especially since a new cooperative store, the Pairhope Exchange, 
had just opened. The sudden withdrawal of support was also attri¬ 
buted to Springer and his faction who had lost the recent .power 
struggle. As the Alyeas state: 


ra P id . development of suspicion among the Chicaso 
th^vindf^+f Wlth - r espect to Pairhope was attributable^ 
xne vindictiveness of some of those who wo-ro + 

Those S embittered e ex-Fairhopers r charged the^STSS^d.a? 

The only real source of consistent single-tax criticism of 


Pairhope throughout its first fifteen years was Edward Q. Norton, 
editor of the Daphne Standard. Norton was an Alabama committeeman 
of the National Single Tax league. He very likely expected to be 


taken as a serious confidant when the colony was founded, and he 


even became a non-resident member. Quickly becoming dissenchanted, 
however, Norton left the colony in late May, 1895,30 and from that 
point on pursued a course of constant criticism. Typically he 
argued that Pairhope was not a demonstration of the single tax, 
because all it really did was to transfer payments from the rents 
collected to the taxes demanded by the local and state governments. 
Thus, a single-tax colony was only possible when the general laws- 
of taxation were completely reformed. Gaston frequently published 
Norton's complaining letters only to refute them before all his 




13 


single-tax readers. This was especially the case in the later 
1904-6 Rent Contraversy. 

In these first five or six years, Fairhope colony management 
faced another series of difficulties in making their good theories 
work. Certain projects and ventures had to be sacrificed and 
public service demands met in order that the guiding cooperative 
individualistic philosophy.succeed. The first such project to be 
eliminated was the Fairhope Industrial Association Merchant Store. 

The store operated at an almost constant loss, and some residents 
were interested in opening their own stores. Thus, the original 
cooperative store was sold in 1895 to a relative of Gaston. Soon 
after this, however, another cooperative merchant venture appeared — 
the Fairhope Exchange, later, William Stimpson, a prominent Fairhope 
member and socialist, would argue that the store would not now (1898) 
fail, because of the addition of the wharf which made Fairhope 
merchants Competitive with those of Mobile.31 There would always 
be a call for more cooperation. 

In 1899, the Courier w<rf dropped by the colony and personally 
taken over by Gaston. It nevertheless remained the voice of the 
colony. Then in 1901, Gaston urged that Fairhopers make a "cooper¬ 
ative effort" to acquire a phone system, "before some profit-seeker 
takes the initiative".32 s 00 n thereafter, Fairhope had a phone 
system. 

The Alyeas look upon the problem of making theories work in 
the following way: 






The dilemma faced by the colony was that of how to 
reconcile the substantive principles of the movement with 
the continuing necessity to compromise in the conduct of 
a social experiment.5? 

Yet Fairhope compromised few if any of her principles. Again, 
single tax and socialism are remarkably open ideologies. There 
is a great deal of room for finding pragmatic success, provided 
that the extremes are contained. Nor was it the case that a 
single-tax colony was simply eliminating many of its smaller, 
socialistic elements, as the Alyeas also assert.34 This is too 
simplistic a view. The Pairhope residents, and especially the 
members, being concerned with the success fo certain aspects of 
a larger, open theory of government at time3 sacrificed certain 
socialistic elements within the system. This was, however, in the 
overall interests of the colony, and often other socialistis 
elements replaced those that had been eliminated. 

In these early developing years, Bellangee had insisted on 
a pay-as-you-go-finance policy, with money coming from, of course, 
collected rents. Gaston, however, wanted to furnish the public 
facilities and services as they were needed and demanded. He, and 
he generally persuaded the executive council in his favor, thought 
this would help accelerate colony growth.35 This attitude also 
reflects Gaston's allegience to cooperative individualism and 
colony succes^first, and socialist ant single-tax ideologies second. 

These early efforts to make good theories work reveal no 
direct confrontation between socialist and single-tax policies. 
Still, no matter how much room there was for the two ideologies . 





to lock horns in head-to-head stagnation. Gaston consistently 
believed and argued (as he later wrote) " ... that under [^economic 
and political freedom organized co-operation would naturally and 
voluntarily be resorted to in undertakings too large for individ¬ 
ual capital and management."3 6 Voluntary cooperation was the key 
to successful reform, and in this view, socialism and single-tax 
theory were compatable. Socialism, however, as an organized poli¬ 
tical movement aimed at direct government of the people was 
consistently spoken against. Inran 1899 article, Gaston stated: 

[Socialism] ... invades the domain of individual rights 
and duties ... The only safety to the individual is to with¬ 
hold from the control of governments all jurisdiction over 
rights sind duties that are not beyond peradventure communal 

in. character. 37 

Gaston then went on to invite his readers to send in their own 
answers, to "What is 'Socialism'?" The responses were many and 
varied, and-^this series of articles lasted several months. Some 
of these included: 

... the public ownership of monopolies, such as rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs, street cars, mines, ... When you get 
beyond ownership of necessities, you pass into communism. 

— Herbert U. Casson 38 

There are two kinds of socialists. First there is the 
political kind ... The other kind ... are ... known as 
'Christian Socialists'. They do not believe in the politi¬ 
cal struggle ... Their program is that of voluntary 
association. — George H. Gibson 38 

'Socialism 1 ’, broadly stated, means the common owner¬ 
ship of all the sources and means of production. That is 
its ultimate aim, though it would likely begin with ... 
the natural monopolies... It would not mean the prohibi¬ 
tion or discouragement of individual initiative ... Every 
man would be free to discover, invent, initiate, and would 





be encouraged to do so„ But the community would be the 
buyer and seller of commodities in general. „ 

-- Prof. George D. Herron 


'Socialism' ... is first, last, and all the time, that 
one man shall not be able to rob another of^anything h 
produces. 


N. C. Dahl 38 


Socialism as we have practically regarded it aims 
ultimately at the public ownership of All the tools of 
production and distribution. Such a condition would, from 
very nature of it, prohibit the use of private capital 
ruina+nr. — Charles W. Corbett 

of Ruskin Colony 


i industry. 


Gaston refuted these definitions as well as the others he 
received. Some were considered too vague, others were incoherent, 
and most depended on "forced co-operation". Gaston argued that most 
of the definitions confused the factors of production, that land 
and capital were not the same. He then argued that in single-taoc 
theory, duly 1 and i 3 held in common and should be treated as such. 
Labor is individual and should be "privately owned" and untaxed. 
Capital, being the product of labor, either one's own labor or 
labor a producer has purchased for a wage, should also remain 
nrivately owned and controlled. Gaston had dismissed what he 
considered to be the extremist forms of socialism. 

In the next issue of the Courier . Gaston printed William 
Stimpson's definition of socialism. Gaston interpreted Stimpson's 
answer as being much more compatable with cooperative individual¬ 
ism philosophy, and he lauded it as being so. 

Socialism ... is the substitution for the competitive 
struggle, of a system of co-operative^industr^r. 


Still,- much of Stimpson's definition was similar 


3 those calling 



for "forced co-operation", those which Gaston had earlier refuted.39 
This, however, was not Gaston's concern. He had two goals in mind 
when he printed the series, and they are revealed in.an editorial 
written in November of that year. First Gaston wanted to remind 
his readers, and especially the residents of Fairhope, that 
"... too much attention can hardly be paid by reformers to a . 
thorough understanding of each others' methods and aims; QreformersJ 
must work together where £their3 paths lead among parallel lines."4° 
Gaston wanted to reiterate the theme of cooperative individualsim, 
and to strengthen the bond between singletaxers and socialists, 
especially within the colony. Second, he wanted to show the differ¬ 
ence between extreme political socialist reform and more moderate 
single-tax reform. This was achieved by explaining the practical 
differences of factor of production ownership, and, more impor¬ 
tantly, by explaining the differences in their philosophical 
foundations'? 

Socialism starts with the community as an organism, 
which is entitled to the service and charged with the care 
of its individual parts. 

Single-Tax starts with the individual as the true 
social unit, with whom the state can only rightfully 
interfere to prevent his aggression upon his fellow indi¬ 
viduals; and who will take care of himself in the most 
satisfactory (to him) way, if left alone. 41 

Not to dwell on the ideological differences of the two theories, 
however, Gaston returned to the theme of compatability at the 
end of his article. 

Socialists and Single-Taxers are in hearty accord on 
at least these propositions: We~believe in the rule of the 
people, that the resources of nature are the common heritage 
of all the people, and that the government should be admin¬ 
istered in the equal interest of all. 42 
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Gaston's series on socialism may have also had smother effect. 
It reaffirmed Fairhope's commitment to cooperation. By 1901, new 
colonists were arriving, most of whom were coming from other 
socialist colonies which had failed. A few came from more renouned 
colonies such as Topolobampo, hut the majority came from Buskin, 
a former utopian community founded in Tennessee in the 1890s. 

In all, about twenty adults, most of whom had families, arrived 
from 1900 to 1904.43 (This was a large number indeed when the 
colony population did:.not number more than 300 to 3SO.) Gaston 
constantly encouraged perspective members such as these. For 
example, upon hearing that Alfred J. Wolf, a former Ruskinite and 
baker by trade, might come to Fairhope, Gaston extended a personal 
invitation to Wolf in the Courier , noting also that a baker would 
have good'prospect3 in the colony.44 This too was the case with a 
Mr. M. A. Welsh, a blacksmith and also former Ruskinite.45 By and 
large, most new arrivals in Fairhope quickly assimilated into 
colony life, regardless of their political or ideological back¬ 
ground. Everyone had something to contribute, and Gaston had the 
opportunity to show Fairhopes success in light of the failure of 
"forced-cooperation" colonies. 

In addition to, and at least in part on account of, the arrival 
of these socialists, the beginning of the twentieth century wit¬ 
nessed the political and social organization of Fairhope's social¬ 
ists. In early 1903, the Socialist Club was formed, although it 
stated that it in no way intended to "swerve 0?airhope3 from its 
well defined policy".46 Many of the club's offices were soon held 



by former Ruskinites.47 In 1906, the Socialist Club sent its 
first representatives, T. H. Freeman and W, S. Baldwin, to the 
state Socialist Party convention. Although the two men had no 
official colony authorization, this was a step forward in the 
organization of the Fairhope socialists. Later in that year. 
Freeman toured the state to induce support for the Socialist 
Party. Upon his return, he noted that he had seen "no place that 
equalled Fairhope", and that he bad spread word about Fairhope's 
success.48 Even a leading socialist could appreciate the efforts 
and triumphs of a single-tax reform colony; In 1905, the Fairhope 
School of Philosophy was formed. Although its^was "the study and 
encouragement of Art, Music, Drama, Literature, Science, Religion, 
and Social Progress", its offices were also filled mostly by socr 1 
ialists.49 

One of the most successful cooperative ventures in Fairhope 
was the Fairhope Improvement Company. In many ways this organiza¬ 
tion epitomized the spirit of Fairhope. It worked for the good of 
the colony, building cottages for guests, loaning money at low 
interest rates, and even rebuilding the colony steamer when it 
burned in 1907. Most of the work done by the FIC was performed by 
residents on a voluntary basis. The company had been founded in 
late 1900 or early 1901, largely at the request of and on the 
financial support of Joseph Fels, Fairhope's single-tax philan- 
thronist. Socialists and singletaxers alike contributed time and 
money to the FIC, helping the colony to grow. 

In reaction to this growing socialist presence, some of the 
to the single tax, led by Bellangee, 


iervative adherents 
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■began looking to attract more singletaxers to Fairhope. In 1903 
and 1904, Bellangee went on two national tours to raise money 
and potential members for the colony. In March,1905, Fairhope 
sponsered a "world-wide" single-tax conference. At this conference, 
T. N. Freeman, aileading Fairhope socialist, spoke on behalf of 
the socialists, "expressing hearty approval of the great step 
forward.:being taken at Fairhope in socializing ground rents, and 
in securing for the people the public services which socialists 
and single taxers alike agree they should have."5° The compatably 
of the two ideologies once again shone through. 

The Alyeas offer a different interpretation of these events. 
They argue that Fairhope had not really been a single-tax colony 
until about 1904-, after Bellangee's' tours and after the colony had 
purged itself of most of its "more socialistic features": "Appeals 
for members and for contributions to the land fund were being 
directed almost exclusively to singletaxers?.51 This, however, was 
not so much a sign of single-tax triumph and independence as it was 
a reaction to the rising numbers and increased organization of soc¬ 
ialists within the colony. The success of cooperative individualism 
as a philosophy amidst a large inflow of new residents rea.uired a 
balance of ideologues.within the colony. When a large number of 
socialists, less familiar with and less concerned about single tax - 
than.Simple cooperation, came to Fairhope, some of:the colony 
leaders countered with an appeal to more ardent singletaxers. 

The period 1901 to 1905 was the "second great inflow" of 
people who based their lives on a given philosophy. The first had 
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■been at the time of the colony's founding, 1894 to 1896. The two 
waves were different. The first inflow had been socialists and 
singletaxers united on the theme of cooperative individualism 
rooted in the more pragmatic form of single-tax theory in order 
to establish a colony. The second inflow came from two different 
directions and each group tended to look for its own philosophical 
haven within the colony. The socialists tended to see themselves 
as socialists first and cooperative individuals second, and in a 
like manner so did the singletaxers. It is difficult to expect 
people arriving six or eight years later to share the same enthu¬ 
siasm about the founding principles as the founders. 

Pairhope, however, was as much a single-tax colony in 1904 
as it was in 1894. Indeed some socialistic elements were g&ne, but 
many of them had been replaced by other cooperative measures. The 
change that had occured in the colony during the period 1900 to 
1904, although slight, was the perceived emergence of the early 
stages of factionalism of the part of the single-tax ideologues. 
Their subsequent reaction, then, may have indeed helped to turn 
their fears into reality. This, however, had no real effect on 
the most important and influential colony leaders. Gaston, Freeman, 
and to a lesser degree Bellangee and Stimpson, remained loyal to 
the founding principles. They also remained aware of the danger 
of attracting less dedicated members and residents, especially 
since new members and residents were always needed. 

The major event of 1904 — the incorporation of the Pairhope 
Industrial Association into the Pairhope Single Tax Corporation — 
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did not address the preferences of either the socialists or 
singletaxers. Rather it was a return to the first and foremost 
concern of the colony leaders — to make good theories work. By 
incorporating under Alabama state law, Fairhope obtained perpet¬ 
ual legal existence and could issue certificates of membership 
instead of certificates of stock. Yet as good as this move was for 
the colony, it may have added wood to the fire of an emerging 
contraversy over rent dissent. Being a member was now even more 
visual, and perhaps even more profitable and important. This 
occurred at a time when non-member land lessees were seeking a 
political voice equal to that of the members, and accusations of 
an-absence fif ddmodracy werd becoming much more frequent. 

The 1904—6 Contraversy was one in which nearly every resident 
and a great number of Courier readers took sides. It was not, 
however, a stand-off between socialists and singletaxers, as one 
might easily sff first assume. In fact, socialism as a philosophy 
had very little to do with the events of these years. The problem 
had really begun with the increasing number of non-member land 
lessees who appeared to be less committed, on the whole, to colony 
principles; Every year,'tie colony management attempted with dif¬ 
ficulty to assess proper rent values on the land. These assess¬ 
ments naturally increased as the colony grew and land became more 
valuable (i.e.msin higher demand). Land lessees objected more 
vehemently every year as the rents went up. By 1904, they were 
demanding an equal voice in colony politics — in determining 




make matters worse, this factionali: 
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level of the typical inhabitant developed into one at the level 
of the intellectual leader. Some members sided with the lessees 
as interpretations of Henry George differed. People debated at 
what stage of political development a single-tax government 
should effectively seek to take the full economic rent — before 
or after all other taxes imposed from the outside had veen 
eliminated? Finally, the issues hit home with everyone as the 
validity of the democratic foundation — which until now had been 
assumed to be just and stable — was widely and openly questioned. 

Four important questions were raised in the contraversy 
period: Should full rent values be collected regardless of the 
demands for public services? With the existence of state and 1 
local taxes, does the single tax itself exist in Fairhope? Is 
Fairhope a democracy? Should land thus be managed through deeds 
instead of leases? In the eyes of the colony founders and their 
single-tax following, the struggle was "one over the basic inte¬ 
grity of the Fairhope plan as a tactic for furthering the Single 

Tax Movement."52 

Opposition to the status quo colony membership centered around 
the Leaseholders' Protective Union, which had been founded in 1904 
for the purpose of altering the Fairhope plan by means of amending 
its constitution. Several of the leaders in this organization were 
colony members.53 The two major objections of the LPU were: 

1) "everyone who holds land should vote", and 2) "taxes on improve¬ 
ments and personal property of individuals should not be paid by 
the corparation, because it makes the poor man 


pay 


rich 
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taxes. "54 These objections were well within the debatable realm 
of Henry George philosophy. Democracy become the central issue. 
Although opinions differed as to the degree of democracy that 
did exist, all would agree that "no mere reformation of the method 
of taxation can ever accomplish anything unless it be founded on 
the rock of 'Democracy'."55 The problem had to be resolved. 

Gaston and Bellangee led support for the colony status quo. 
Gaston presented this position in a straight-forward article in 
early 1905. 

In light of experience it seems very clear to us that 
the only way by which it can be hoped to hold the colony to 
its fundamental principle is to rest the final authority 
upon rents with a majority of those committed to that 
purpose.5° 

Through the Courier . Gaston repeatedly presented the view of the 
majority of the members in three statements: 1) The lessees had 
entered leases voluntarily, and leases imply no more rights than 
stated therein; 2) Fairhope is first a demonstration of the single 
tax; 3) Anyone can gain equal rights within the corporation by 
following the prearranged guidelines (as the current members had 
done). Therefore, in Gaston's words: 

To give up a just and beneficent policy simply because 
objected to — and especially when those who object to it 
have contracted with others to follow it, and when those who 
don't like it have all the rest of the world to go to, would 
be the weakest kind of folly.57 

At the outset of the contraversy in late 1904, the executive 
council had attempted to appease the lessees by establishing a 
committee, on which members and lessees would sit, to deal with 
the appraisal problem. The-final decision, however, would still 
remain with the members. 58 In 1905, however, things began to get 
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out of hand for Gaston and the pro-colony faction. The corporate 
elections in that year had been the closest in Fairhope's short 
history.59 Frank L. Brown defeated his father, C. K. Brown for 
president. William Stimpson won the vice-presidency in a second 
election run-off. E. B. Gaston tied with George W. Wood for sec¬ 
retary, but in an apparent attempt to prevent a split in his own 
pro-colony faction, he declined to oppose Wood in the run-off. 

I W. A. Baldwin was elected treasurer* C. K. Brown became the super¬ 
intendent of public health. Mrs. Anna E. Hail was elected trustee. 60 
i tlle summer of 1905, the leaseholders' Protective Union proposed 
amending the condtitution in favor Of the lessees. Then in Septem¬ 
ber, officers Baldwin, Hail, and C. K. Brown , members of the LPU, 
came out in support of the proposed amendments. Gaston and Bellangee 
rallied the corporate members, and within twentvtfour of this 
declaration, Baldwin, Brown, and Hail had been removed from office 
in a recall Election. The 1PU protested, but to no avail. Gaston 
I cited the event as representing "one of the best and most 'demo¬ 
cratic' features of the Fairhope constitution. "6J: The recall 
| election was a reaffirmation of Fairhope's single-tax principle. 

The contraversy continued well into 1906. The members exten¬ 
ded certain priveleges in hopes of appeasing the lessees, but they 
never offered enough to satisfy them. The tenants' views were con¬ 
sidered in assessing rents, they were allowed to freely attend 
council meetings, and they could call for a referendum in the 
same manner as the members. In mid-1906, another amendment was 
I proposed to let lessees participate in the expenditure of public 
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funds. Although the amendment received a great deal of discussion, 
it was defeated hy the members in November! The issues continued 
to be debated, but for all practical purposes, Fairhope policy 
had bent all it was going to bend. Despite the continues efforts 
of those opposed, the constitution remained essentially in tact. 
Reflecting on the contraversy in late 1907, Gaston wrote:t.-.- 

He contend that as the great majority of the people 
do not understand and approve the Single Tax, only two 
alternatives were open to us, either to limit the oppor¬ 
tunity of access to our land to Single Taxers, or to limit 
the final authority over it to Single Taxers ... We have 
chosen what we believed to be the least objectionable. 

The founding principles would not be abondaned. 

Although much of the contraversy had centered around demo¬ 
cracy, the very events themselves demonstrate the extent to which 
democracy was successfully at work in the colony. The uninhibited 
flow of free speech need hardly be commented upon. Gaston, a 
supporter of/the founding principles, gave fair and equal treat¬ 
ment to the opposing side in the Courier . There were seven refer- 
endums in the year 1906 alone, which year was referred to as 
"The;Referendum Year" in the Courier. 63 T h ere was also a recall 
election. In fairness, the members had extended many of their 
own privileges to thellessees, although they bever relinquished 
the terms of the lessees' contracts. Nevertheless, despite the 


evidence of a democracy 
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appeasement. 
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cooperative individualims had suffered no significant setback. In 
the aftermath of the contraversy, attention returned to more cooper¬ 
ative efforts, especially with respect to public services. The two 
major projects which then occupied everyone's attention were the 
rebuilding of the wharf, which had been destroyed in a fall storm, 
and the construction of a bath house in 1907. Meanwhile the corpor¬ 
ate elections returned to their normal pace, lacking the fervor 
of heated dispute. 

Still, the struggle continued. The lessees formed the Fairhope 
Citizen's Association in January, 1907, inviting all residents to 
join. E. Q. Norton, editor of the Daphne Standard , continued to 
criticize Fairhope, and his efforts were joined by Alfred J. Wolf, 

A Fairhope resident. Norton printed a series of letters from Wolf 
in the Standard in the summer of 1907, hoping to keep the contra¬ 
versy going.64 The most important immediate effect of the contra¬ 
versy, however, was the increased number of unpaid rents, which 
compelled the colony to take legal action.Fairhope filed suits 
against several of its delinquent lessees, and won them all, thus 
prompting many other lessees to start paying their rents again. 

The opposition had faced another setback, and lost more steam. 

In the fall of 1907, Gaston became interested in what he 
considered to be a possible solution to the problem created by 
the rent disputes. Gaston began to encourage members to support 
the incorporation of Fairhope into a municipality under Alabama, 
state law. Among the reasons cited for such a move were to adopt 
ordinances to better provide for health and safety and to control 




public schools; Yet the chief reason for becoming a municipality 

...to afford fuller opportunities for citizens to 
participate in local affairs than is afforded under the 
constitution of the Pairhope Single Tax Corporation. 

To overcome the problem of limited enfranchisement under Alabama 
law, Gaston also proposed that women be allowed to vote and that 
perspective voters had to live in the state only six months, as 
opposed to two years, to parcipate in Pairhope elections. 

This proposal was a direct attempt to heal the schism over the 
question of democratic participation in the colony. In November, the 
executive cuuncil approved the idea and began circling petitions. On 
May 30, 1908, Pairhope elected its first mayor and town aldermen. 
Becoming a municipality helped appease the dissenters to some degree, 
but the problem would never be completely resolved. There would 
always remain those who wanted the benefits without the burdens. 

Those who later joined Pairhope never quite had the zeal and dedi¬ 
cation of the Pounders; loyalties to the experiment were just not 
as strong. The members had dome more than was called for in exten¬ 
ding the democratic process and privileges to the lessees, and still 
kept colony principles in tact. To those who based their lives on 
a philosophy -- to the singletaxers and to the socialists — the 
goal was still making their good theories work. To this extent, all 
the reformers remained united; the singletaxers were'socialists 0 and 
the socialists were tt singletaxersf 
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THOUGHTS. ON A PARADIGM 

In the first fifteen years of Pairhope's existence, led by 
the efforts of E. B. Gaston, the founders had taken a philosophy 
open to the brotherhood of all mankind — cooperative individualism — 
and had grounded it in a pragmatic political and economic theory — 
single tax — in order to achieve a society as close to their 
envisioned "best society" as possible. Gaston's paradigm, the 
ideal he sought to put into practice, was perhaps best expressed 
in his early efforts to found a cooperative colony based simply 
on cooperative individualism. His goals were no mere dreams. They 
were not unreachable. They were not utopian. 

The success of Gaston's efforts reflect the reform in which he 
believed. Pairhope was a colony based on an open philosophy. Single 
tax and socialism indeed had found middle ground. This strengthened 
the cause and united the people. The extent to which the colony 
principles did lie in a middle ground can be witnessed in the direc¬ 
tion of the criticisms offered by the colony to the "rest of the 
world" and offered by the "rest of the world" to the colony. The 
existing political system was criticized by the Pairhopers as sac¬ 
rificing the community for the individual. Most alternatives to the 
status quo were extreme forms of socialism, and were criticized as 
'sacrificing the individual for the community. On the outside, the 
pational Single Tax Movement criticized Pairhope for too many 
cooperative ventures, too much socialism. The socialist mov 
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charged that Fairhope had not gone far enough in implementing 
reform. Within all these opposing views and criticisms was the 
middle ground that Fairhope Hod attained. 

The basic structure of Fairhope changed very little from 
1894 to 1908. The constitution in 1908 had been changed only with 
respect to minor points. The steady stream of visitors in Fairhope 
continued to note the air of cooperation, the individual freedom, 
and the success of the single tax. True it had grown from a colony 
to a town, but the air of experimentation, the concern for making 
good theories work, had not. been lost, not had it been altered. 
Socialists and singletaxers alike had found a home where there 
was a constant concern for reform that provided a common bond. 
Theconly signs of factionalism among the socialists and single¬ 
taxers had occurred after the "second great inflow" of colonists. 
They had, however, been eclipsed by the rent contraversy, which 
had produced a'clearer, more definite schism in the colony. Had 
it not been for this contraversy, it is hard to say what if any¬ 
thing would have developed from the emerging socialist-single tax 
differences (for example, the care of the old and unemployed). It 
is clear, however, that the events leading up to that second inflow 
of colonists had a hand in the causes of the rent contraversy just 
a few years later. In this contraversy, socialists and singletaxers 
had united on both sides of the fence. 

Fairhope was a colony built by reformers — by socialists 
and singletaxers — united on the theme of cooperative individ¬ 
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success, and other colonies took note, as Fairhope began to be 
viewed as the paradigm for establishing a reform colony. Looking 
for advice and inspiration, the Colorado Cooperative Company 
continually corresponded with Fairhope. Later, the Arden Colony 
was established and modeled itself directly after Fairhope. 

In 1903, fi'ev. Gardner L. Tucker had" visited Fairhop and left 
the following account of his observation. 


They have a public wharf, a steamboat that they built 
and own themselves, an hotel, public baths, several stores 
tnot including a single saloon), water works, a saw mill, 
f P S°?i C - lll3rar I’ a cllurcl1 and the best reads and streets 
in Baldwin county. They have a newspaper, the Fairhope 
Courier,_a biweekly publication, and they are putting a 

‘nhone , j he people who made Fairhope 


they have more weairn than any town of twice their size 
which has existed three times their number of years. 

nev. Tucker's words in 1903 were just as applicable in 1908. The 


community, 


members of Fairhope had indeed succeeded in making their good 
theories work. 
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Prominent colony leaders from 1894 to 1908, with the 

information pertaining to paper topic that could he determined. 

Baldwin, W. A. -- colony member; Contraversy rent dissenter; 
member LPU. 

Bancroft, G. M. — colony member; ardent singletaxer. 

Bellangee, J. — colony member; ardent singletaxer. 

Brown, C.-'K. — colony member; Contraversy rent dissenter; 
member LPU. 

Brown, P. 1. — colony member. 

Coleman, C. L. — colony member; Contraversy rent dissenter. 

Preeman, T. N. — non-member; socialist; singleitax supporter. 

Gaston, E. B. — colony member; pro-singletaxer. 

Greeno, Dr.^. S. — non-member; opposed single tax; Contraversy 
rent dissenter; member LPU. 

Hail, Mrs. A. B. — colony member; Contraversy rent dissenter. 

Stimpson, W. — colony member; socialist. 

Srenholme, A. K. — non-member; socialist; Contraversy rent 
dissenter. 

Wolf, A. J. — non-member; socialist; singletaxer (but he had his 
own, strong interpretation); Contraversy rent dissenter; 
member LPU. 

iiood, G. W. — colony member. 

Leading political figure — E. B. Gaston. 

[■odel citizens — E. B. Gaston and W. Stimpson. 
intellectual leaders — E. B. Gaston and J. Bellangee. 
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3aldwin, W. S. — Ruskinite; Socialist Club officer. 

Bell and family — Ruskinites, arrived in Febl, 1901. 

Bigelow, Rev. G. E. -- non-resident, but influential. 

Braam, J. W. _ Ruskinite, arrived in June, 1902; became a colony 

member. 

Clarke and family -- Ruskinites, arrived in Jan., 1901. 

I Corbett, C. W. — Ruskinite. 

DeWolf, J. W. -- Ruskinite, arrived Oct., 1904- 

Evald, H. M. -- Organizer of and officer in Socialist .Club. .- 

freeman! T.' n."-- member of Socialist Club and Pairhope School 
of Philosophy Club; State Socialist Party officer. 

Eackett — Ruskinite, arrived in Jan., 1902. 

Rowland, Mrs. M. -- Topolobampan; officer in Pairhope School of 
Philosophy Club, 
lennedy and family -- Ruskinites, arrived in Jan., 1901; left 
in 1904- 

Otto and family -- Ruskinites, arrived in May, 1901. 

Partridge and family — Ruskinites, arrived in May, 1901. 

D . and family -- Ruskinites, arrived in Oct., 1901; 

P Mr. Shepherd had been the last president of Ruskm Colony. 

IStimpson,.W. —colony member. • 

|Stokes, P. -- Ruskinite, arrived in Jan., 1901. 

Trenholme, A. K. -- very active within colony. 






'Welsh, M. A. — Ruskinite, arrived in July, 1901. 
Wolf, A. J. — Ruskinite; single tax supporter. 
Woods, C. F. — Member of Socialist Club. 







A-p-pendix Three 


xii 


1904-6 Contraversy faction leaders. 

Pro-lessee rent dissenters : 

Baldwin, W. A. member of IPO (Leaseholders' Protective Union). 
3rown, C. K. — member of LPU. 

Coleman, C. L. — member of LPU. 

Greeno, Dr. H. S. — member of LPU. 

Hail, Mrs. A. B. —* member of LPU. 

Srenholme, A. K. 

Wolf, A. J. 


Bancroft, G.-’M., 
Bellangee, J. 


B. 


itterson. J. 
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